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“We Have the Most Complete Stock of Technical and 
Business Books on the Pacific Coast” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


- ON — 


TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS | | .. 
& NON-FICTION BOOKS a 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at 
BETTER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other 
wholesaler in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing 
in TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we 
carry no fiction. We are selling agents or depository 
for most of the publishers of non-fiction. Our stock of 
technical and scientific books is the largest in the West. 
Our experience includes the supplying of most of the 
larger libraries with technical books for many years 
and this experience and technical information is at 
your disposal. 


We stock the more important books o ‘- the rennet publishers. 


American Institute ry Accountants Manual 

American Society of Metals Moca Hill Bos Company 

American Technical Society C. V. Mosby Co. 

Appleton Century Company National le Economic Research 

Theo. Audel Company Nickerson & Collins Co. 

Aviation Press Nordeman Publishing Co. 
W. W. Norton & Company. Inc. 
Open Court Publishing 
seas Judd Press Co. eennens 
Pencil Points Press 

hing Pergande Publishin 

Chemical Rubber ompany Pitman Publishing 

Columbia University Press Depalar Mechanics Fras 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

ooh Mead & Co. Radio & Technical Publishing Co. 

J. Drake & Co. Reinhold Publishing Corp. 

Gillette Publishing Co. Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Goodheart- Wilcox. Co. 

Gulf Publishing Co. 

Harper & Brothers Simon & Schuster 

Norman W. Henley Co. Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Industrial Press Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 

International Textbook Co. Trautwine Co. 

Lane Publishing Co. D. Van Nostrand Company 

J. B. Lippincott Com Whittlesey House 

Longmans-Green & a John Wiley & one, Inc. 

The Macmillan Company Yale University 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


808 S. Spring Street 


Meeeene. 
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100% RAG 
CATALOG CARDS 


Save money on your catalog 
card costs, without sacrificing 
quality— 


PRESERVATON OF 
DOCUMENTS AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
If you have any old documents or 
newspapers you would like to pre- 
serve with a method similar to that 


used by the National Archives at 
Washington 


Write to 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co. Inc. 


450 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
& 


PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 
at 


Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Hartford, 
Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, 

Los Angeles, 108 Sixth St. 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, 220 Post St. 
Washington, Toronto 


— THAT H ANG 


a new, basic filing method 
that will speed up your filing ! 

FITS YOUR PRESENT FILES. 
Pendaflex Folders can't sag or slump be- 
cause they hang with heading always in 
full view. Pendaflex will help you file and 
find phlets, pictures and odd sized 
miscellaneous matter. Indispensable to the 
busy librarian. Send for illustrated folder 
and details of $5.95, Letter size, Desk Unit. 


A. CARLISLE &CO. 


UPHAM & RUTLEDGE, Inc. 
135 Post Street. San Francisco 


for Pi hotographic 
Copying eo e-2 


Many libraries are proving 
the speed, accuracy and 
economy of the PH O T O- 
STAT. 


Documents of all kinds... 
book pages, maps, draw- 
ings, newspapers, refer- 
ence articles . . . in fact, 
anything drawn, written or 
printed . .. are ideally 
copied by PHOTOSTAT. 


Consult our service of- 
fices for full information. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE EDITOR'S CORNER 


Cooperation 

When placing library orders with the 
dealers who advertise in the C.L.A. Bul- 
letin do you express appreciation for their 
financial support of this quarterly mag- 
azine? And do you direct your orders 
to these advertisers whenever possible? 

We are dependent on advertising con- 
tracts for the major part of what it costs 
to print and distribute the Bulletin. 
Limited income of the Association does 
not make it possible to do otherwise. 
Agents and dealers in books, equipment 
and library supplies in California have 
cooperated generously with librarian 
members of the Advertising Committee. 
As time goes on we hope they will have 
the satisfaction of increased business to 
repay them for their faith in our under- 
taking. 

If you are enjoying the Bulletin and 
believe with your fellow librarians that 
this regular, direct contact between in- 
dividual members and headquarters of 
the California Library Association is of 
great enough value and interest to be 
continued, we hope you will enlarge the 
circle of friendly cooperation between 
librarians and the commercial dealers 
who supply California libraries, for the 
continued support of this publication. 

An Invitation 

Elizabeth H. Morton, Secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ontario Library Association, 
writes: “If any of your members would 
care to attend our annual conference en 
route to Boston and the A. L. A., I can 
assure them of a very warm welcome. 


The new London Library is of great 
interest and our climate is very pleasant 
in June.” 

A County and Small Libraries Insti- 
tute will be held in conjunction with 
the 41st conference of the Ontario Li- 
brary Association June 9 and 10, 1941, 
at London, Ontario, on the general theme 
of “Books in the Democratic State in 
Wartime.” 

Second Milestone 

This issue completes Volume 2 of the 
Bulletin. Have you found the quarterly 
numbers to your liking? We have clung 
to the belief that a news magazine has 
more general appeal to C.L. A. mem- 
bers than a documentary journal. Do 
you agree that is so? 

There is so much of good news in 
what library workers are doing all up 
and down our state, so much enthusiasm 
and ambition and real accomplishment 
to record, that we seem never to have 
told quite all of it. We should soon 
run out of news items and articles, 
though, if you did not write them in to 
us at frequent intervals. The “copy” 
basket has a tremendous appetite for 
varied sustenance. Please continue to 
send along your bits of news and really 
write down and mail us those good 
articles that you find hammering their 
way out of your busy minds. 

If you do not find in the Bulletin the 
sort of material you would like to read, 
may it be that you have not told the 
Publications Committee members just 
what it is that you do want? 


GL. A.OFFICERS 194041 


President, JOHN D. HENDERSON, State Library, Sacramento. 
First Vice-President and President-Elect, MABEL INNESS, A. K. Smiley 


Public Library, Redlands. 


Second Vice-President, DR. EVELYN STEEL LITTLE, Mills College, Oakland. 
Executive Secretary, JEAN CASAD, P. O. Box 963, Sacramento. 
Treasurer, CORNELIA D. PLAISTER, Public Library, San Diego. 
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46th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE C.L. A. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, OCTOBER 15-18, 1941 
THEME—IDEAS TO ACTION 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


It was Carlyle who said, “thought is 
parent of the deed.” The aim of the 
46th annual meeting of the California 
Library Association is to provide food 
for thought, professional contacts, in- 
formation, and creative ideas that will 
further productive librarianship. 

With a view to encouraging individual 
participation in the meeting, an institute 
type of program is being arranged. Small 
roundtable meetings with an attendance 
of from 25 to 35 under the leadership 
of librarians will be scheduled for dis- 


cussion, analysis and interpretation of 
the addresses given by the general ses- 
sions speakers. It is planned to set up 
these groups according to the several 
departments of library work—division 
by type of work rather than by type 


of library, leading to an informing 
exchange of knowledge and experience 
between city, county, school, college and 
special librarians. 

Three outstanding speakers have 
been engaged for the general sessions: 

Dr. Elias T. Arnesen, Department of 
English, San Francisco State College. 
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Paul C. Smith, General Manager, San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Dr. Arundell J. K. Esdaile, of the 
British Museum Library, President of 
the Library Association, England, since 
1939. 

One of the general sessions will be 
given over to a presentation by the 
Junior Members Section of a Town- 
Meeting on the subject of propaganda. 
Frederick A. Wemmer, Librarian of 
the Solano County Library, will be the 
moderator. 

Mrs. Bertha D. Hellum, Librarian of 
the Public Library, Monterey, will serve 
as chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements and Exhibits. The Pub- 
licity Committee will be under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Louane L. New- 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


some, Librarian, Petaluma Public 
Library. Further appointments will be 
announced later. 

Full details of the conference plans 
and program will be printed in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Bulletin. This tenta- 
tive outline of the program is presented 
now with the hope that members will 
be encouraged to make reservations early 
and formulate their plans to join in the 
program at Del Monte in the fall. 
Groups wishing to plan for special 
meetings should communicate at once 
with the Executive Secretary, P.O. Box 
963, Sacramento, outlining their program 
and suggesting a meeting time, so that 
the conference schedule may be com 
pleted satisfactorily. 

—JoHN D. HENDERSON, 
President. 


ents 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF THE DEL MONTE MEETINGS 
Showing Time Available for Special Group Meetings 


Morning Noon 
Wednesd 


(Not available) 
October 15 





Roundtable 
Groups 


Trustees and 
Friends of 
Libraries 
Luncheon, 
Speaker to 

be announced. 


Thursday 
Getabes 16 





Roundtable 


Friday 
October 17 Groups 


Fourth 
General 
Session, 

Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile, 
Speaker 


Saturd 
October 18 


Dinner 


Afternoon Evening 


Registration First 
General 
Session 
Dr. Elias 
Arnesen, 
Speaker. 


Second General 
Session, Junior 
Members Section 
sponsoring 

own meeting, 
Subject: 
Propaganda 


Third General 
Session, 
Business 
Meeting, 
Committee 
Reports,etc. 


Library Section 

Schools Meetings 

Dinner to be 
announced 


Exhibitors’ 
night 


Banquet, 
Paul C. 
Smith, 
Speaker 


ee 





CONVENTION HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


The Hotel Del Monte will be headquarters for the 1941 meeting of C. L.A. members. 
Hotels in the vicinity of Del Monte which also have quoted rates for the convention period, 
October 15-18, are listed below. 

Make your room reservations direct with the hotel of your choice, and as soon now as 
possible. The Monterey Peninsula is currently facing a housing problem resulting from 
National defense activities in the area; but we are assured of accommodations for the 
Convention period if reservations are made early. 


RATES PER PERSON, AND TYPES OF ROOMS 
Type of room coded as follows: 
S—Single occupancy room D—Double occupancy room 
B—Private bath T—Twin bedded room 
es ss «8 we we we 
l 


Del Monte Hotel 
Address: Del Monte 


(C.L.A. convention headquar- 
ters) Rates are American plan 
(including all meals) 


7.00) 7.50 
8.00 











Kimball Hotel 


Raion are’ European plan 130) 178) 





Mission Inn 1.50 
Located in Monterey 
Rates are European pian 
Make reservations Sept. 15 on 








San Carlos Inn 


Located in Monterey 
Rates are European plan 





Serra Hotel 


Located in Monterey 
Rates are European plan 


La Playa Hotel 


Located in Carmel 
Rates are American plan 


Rates with breakfast only 


Pine Inn 
Located in Carmel ; 2.50) 3.00 
Rates are European plan 
(Rates American plan, $2 more 
per person each day) 


17 Mile Drive Cottage Court 


Located near Pacific Grove 
Rates are European plan 





FLOWERS AND PUBLICITY 


DoroTHEA D. NELSON 
Librarian, Santa Maria Public Library 


Each year the town of Santa Maria, 
California, has a Spring Flower Show. 
In reality, the Minerva Library Club, a 
women’s club, puts it on; but the entire 
community takes an unusual amount of 
pride and interest in it, partly due to the 
fact that the largest flower seed farms 
in the world are located here. The show 
is attended not only by our own towns- 
people but also by many from neighbor- 
ing towns and Santa Barbara. It has be- 
come the basis of our pet publicity 
scheme. 


In the spring of 1939 there was a 
special invitation to the public in general 
to exhibit, and a new section was planned 
for group exhibits. Santa Maria has less 
than ten thousand population, and there 
are only three of us in the library. We 
had for some time taken turns in being 


responsible for flower arrangements in 
the library, and when we decided to enter 
a library table in the flower show, ideas 
began to pile up—some feasible, some 
utterly impossible. About a dozen ar- 
rangements were finally exhibited, por- 
traying “Best Sellers.” Grapes of Wrath 
used magenta petunias and one spray of 
silver grapes in a lovely old silver con- 
tainer; Mein Kampf was a red German 
cabbage on green lettuce leaves, with 
several large grasshoppers (dead!) sup- 
posedly eating it. Other titles were 
Tree of Liberty, Alone, All This and 
Heaven Too, Listen, the Wind, A Pe- 
culiar Treasure, Grandma Called It Car- 
nal, Reaching for the Stars, and Address 
Unknown. Much to our astonishment 
and delight the table was voted the most 
outstanding of the show and we received 
a great deal of very flattering publicity. 

Last spring we were more experienced, 
and yet we wondered if we could have 
a like success. Feeling that the public 


would surely appreciate names they 
knew and loved, we took “Fairy Tales 
in Flowers” as our theme. Thirteen ar- 
rangements were lucky for us and we 
were presented with a lovely trophy. 
“Beauty and the Beast” was a small ar- 
rangement of a cactus and a Pink Per- 
fection camellia in a white container; 
“Ugly Duckling” was a white swan con- 
tainer filled with delicate flowers placed 
on a mirror, and beside it a little blue 
duck looking at his reflection; “Tom 
Thumb” was a miniature arrangement in 
a thimble fastened to an ink bottle top 
with clay; “The Little Mermaid” was 
arranged with an aquamarine deep con- 
tainer, reeds, sea shells, Japanese water 
flowers and a lady figurine lifting her 
arms; “Blue Beard” was an arrangement 
in a copper bowl of blue wild delphin- 
ium and bearded grasses. Other titles 
that worked out well were “Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Little Red-Riding Hood,” 
“The Golden Bird,” “Babes in the 
Wood,” “Aladdin,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” ““Cinderella,” and “Snow White 
and Rose Red.” 


One might think this would take a 
great deal of money, and it did require 
some. Fortunately, the library has its 
own gardens and the first year they fur- 
nished nearly every bloom; and our own 
containers were added to the rather 
meager supply of the library. We de- 
cided the addition of a few flower hold- 
ers and containers was absolutely neces 
sary the second year, but we shopped 
carefully and managed to get our re 
sults with perhaps fifteen dollars out 
lay. As for flowers for our fairy tales, 
we were very downhearted because there 
seemed to be little or nothing in the 
library garden; but a good friend of 
the library came to our rescue, and we 
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found that one trip to her garden and 
one into the country for wild flowers 
furnished us with more material than 
we could use. 

For the 1941 show our theme was 
“Nursery Rhymes.” (We seem to be 
getting more juvenile each year.) We 
kept the table as far as possible in the 
pastel shades. “Little Miss Muffet” was 
sitting on a tuffet of pink camellias, and 
a ferocious spider made of pipe cleaners 
crawled over the edge of the container; 
“Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater” was the 
arrangement of nasturtiums in a pump- 
kin container from Woolworths; “Mis- 
tress Mary, Quite Contrary” was an 
arrangement of coral bells, pelargoniums 
and colored shells; “Sing a Song of Six- 
pence” showed a couple of birds arising 
from a Pyrex pie pan, the crust being 
a mass of tiny white flowers. 

Other titles which worked out well 
were “Humpty-Dumpty” (with a real 
, Little Boy Blue,” “Three Wise 
Men From Gotham,” “Ding-dong Bell, 
Pussey’s in the Well,” “There Was an 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” 


' 
egg 


CHARLOTTE 


‘ 

Miss Charlotte Brown, Librarian of 
the University of Southern California 
since 1908, and Librarian emeritus for 
the past eight years, passed away March 
Il, 1941. 

During her active service, the Library 
grew in size from a single room to the 
spacious quarters of the Edward L. Do- 
heny Jr. Memorial Library. This build- 
ing could well be a memorial to her, 
because it embodies the plans that she 
had worked on for years, the ones that 
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“Polly, Put the Kettle On,” “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb,” and a huge, massed ar- 
rangement took care of “March Winds 
and April Showers Bring Forth May 
Flowers.” A ribbon first prize, possession 
of a gold trophy, and much flattering 
comment have further rewarded our pet 
publicity stunt! 

The essentials in making a success of 
such a venture are imagination, careful 
planning, and enthusiasm, beside some 
slight knowledge of the art of flower 
arrangement. The idea is one that can 
be extended for some time, using the 
always varying lists of best sellers, or 
turning to the classics, juveniles, or 
even to the titles of some one author. 
The main difficulty is getting the title 
across to the public. 

We have had such fun doing all this, 
and have had so much grand publicity 
from it that we are more than repaid 
for the time and money expended. The 
only drawback to all our glory is that 
we are now expected to produce master- 
pieces every time we place a few flowers 


in a bowl! 


M. BROWN 


the architects and donors incorporated in 
the final draft. 

The Southern California Conference 
of College and University Librarians was 
organized largely through her personal 
efforts. 

Miss Brown, during her active service, 
was a member of both the C.L.A. and 
the A.L.A. and also of the Native Sons 
and Daughters of the Golden West. 

* —CnrisTIAN R. Dick, 
Librarian, U.S.C. 





ALBERT M. BENDER 


EvELYN STEEL LITTLE 
Librarian, Mills College Library 


In the death of Albert M. Bender in 
San Francisco on March 4 of this year, 
many libraries throughout the world, but 
particularly those of California, lost a 
friend whose generous interest long 
antedated the official organization of 
friendly groups. Beginning with a small 
collection at Mills College in 1920, 
which has grown steadily with additions 
every week, his benefactions had spread 
as far afield as gifts of California im- 
prints to the Library of Congress, and 
across the sea to Trinity College, Dublin. 
The University of California in Berkeley 
received a steady flow of fine books 
through the years. Occidental College 
boasts his Robinson Jeffers collection, and 
the library of Stanford University named 
its rare book room in his honor, to 
name only a few of the institutions he 
enriched. The Ann Bremer Memorial 
Library in the California School of Fine 
Arts bears witness to his two absorbing 
interests—art and books. 


It was no blind instinct of acquisition, 
no collector's mania that moved Albert 
Bender to spend his substance so freely 
in purchasing and distributing books, 
paintings, prints and art objects of all 
kinds, old and new, Occidental and 
Oriental. He did not himself create with 
pen or brush. He sold insurance. But 
he loved beauty and believed in its value. 
He had tremendous faith in the power 
of the creative spirit in. men and women 
which results in works of art and litera- 
ture, and in fine handicrafts foo. He 
believed in the eternal worth of this 
creative urge, and he spent his energies 
not only in encouraging people to create, 
but in preserving and sharing with the 
largest possible public now and hereafter 
the fruits of their work. 


It was this faith which lay behind his 
gifts to many colleges and universities, of 
which a few have been mentioned; this 
desire to preserve the evidence and to 
inspire others to like effort which led 
him to assemble the several collections 
which bear his name. 


On his frequent visits to this campus 
he never failed to stop at the library, 
and always in a car laden with books. 
But it was not only the tangible gifts 
he brought into the building and his de- 
light in the giving which endeared him 
to staff and students alike. It was the 
loving kindness which went out to 
everyone he met. As he entered the 
building, the news of his presence spread 
rapidly. His cheery word and chuckling 
laugh defied all reading room restric: 
tions, and the traditional library hush 
was broken for a moment as he passed, 
but everyone smiled and felt happier. The 
words spoken at his funeral have echoed 
since in the minds of all who knew him 
—"“We shall not see his like again.” 

But this characteristic quality of our 
friend is a treasure we do not lose 
with his passing. It is not dependent on 
the continuance of material gifts, and 
we can keep alive the warmth of spirit 
he gave us as well as we preserve the 
treasured volumes. There is a traditional 
Hebrew saying to the effect that the 
dead live again when we think of them, 
that they live most vividly when we 
think of them with affection. There will 
be enduring memorials to Albert Bender 
in bronze and stone and print, but in 
the thoughts of his countless friends he 
is living still, and future generations of 
students and teachers will continue to 
enjoy the evidence of his labor and good 
will. 
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MODERN MECHANICAL DEVICES 
IN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 


SARAH PETERSON 
Oakland Public Library 


Articles dealing with specialized 


modern developments in library proces- 
ses have appeared from time to time in 
the literature of librarianship. Few, 
have dealt with California 


libraries, and fewer still with the gen- 
eral picture of those modern devices, 
mechanical and otherwise, that have 
come into relatively widespread use in 
libraries of all sizes. It has been felt 
that a survey of existing practice in the 
use of modern and mechanized equip- 
ment of the several types applicable to 
library work would have some value as 
a background and perhaps would turn 
up some interesting food for thought. 

After due consideration of the an- 
noyance to the recipient, the question- 
naire method was decided upon as the 
only feasible means of gathering ade- 
quate information. 


however, 


A group of nineteen libraries* was 
chosen as representative of the larger 
libraries of the state and those which 
might be expected to have problems of 
circulation, processing and service that 
might be met by mechanization. It is 
not, and for the purposes of this study 
is not meant to be, a true sampling of 
California libraries in general. An ac- 
tual survey of the degree of mechaniza- 
tion and modernization in every library 
in California would be much more in- 
teresting and would present quite dif- 
ferent results. For obvious reasons it 
was quite impossible. 

One item which would undoubtedly 

*Los Angeles, Fresno and Kern counties; 
Long Beach, Sacramento, San Diego, Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, Riverside, Berkeley, San Francisco, 
Santa Monica and Oakland public libraries; the 
universities of California, California at Los An- 
eles,- Southern California and Stanford; the 


alifornia State Library and the Huntington 
Library. 


appear in a different light, were a com- 
plete survey of California libraries pre- 
sented, is the charging machine. Though 
only two libraries in this group are using 
such machines, their use is actually much 
more common in the state than this per- 
centage would indicate. The very size 
of these institutions surveyed is responsi- 
ble in most cases for their failure to take 
advantage of this mechanical improve- 
ment. Several librarians report that 
they have investigated the matter, and 
have come to the conclusion that the 
duplication of machines for all depart- 
ments and branches would at present 
be prohibitive in cost. Similarly, libraries 
with very large circulation find the cost 
of providing dies for borrowers cards 
a deterrent to setting up the system. 
Another case in which this selection 
of libraries is apt to diverge from the 
norm is in that of building equipment. 
Many smaller libraries and school librar- 
ies have newer buildings which probably 
have taken advantage of new develop- 
ments in lighting and sound proofing. 
The score for the libraries under con- 
sideration is not very high. Six use 
lumiline or fluorescent lamps, only, how- 
ever, in special locations such as over 
the card catalog, at the registration 
desk and over display cases. The lighting 
of the University of California Library 
is controlled by an electric eye. Three 
libraries report use of acoustic plaster 
in some rooms. The Huntington Library 
has a modern air conditioning system. 
In spite of these instances in which 
the large library falls behind the smaller 
one in the use of mechanical or other 
modern devices, the balance is usually 
the other way. Most of the libraries cir- 
cularized for this survey are large 
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enough to use and afford some items 
of equipment that a smaller library 
would have little use for. The machines 
that these libraries use fall into three 
general classifications: office, shop and 
library process. The last classification in- 
cludes the keeping of circulation, acces- 
sion and periodical records; the duplica- 
tion of catalog cards and lists; and 
general aids to the service of the public. 
This classification also includes the non- 
mechanical devices such as visible files. 

In the classification loosely considered 
“office,” seventeen libraries report adding 
machines; two, calculating machines; 
one, a dictaphone; one, ediphones; two, 
time clocks for the staff; four, addressing 
machines (probably used in processing 
rather than office); one, the Elliott- 
Fisher billing machine. The last named 
is a double barrelled model used by the 
Huntington Library for making multiple 
accessions slips, orders for books and 
supplies, etc. 

Most libraries maintain some kind of 
a shop, mendery or repair department. 
Equipment for work carried on in such 
departments reported by the various 
libraries, includes an embossing machine, 
an electric paint and lacquer spray ma- 
chine, electric post drills, fumigation 
tanks, an electric branding iron, book 
finishing equipment, a book backing 
machine, a Demcobind sewing clamp, a 
Demco book press, paper welders, an 
electric glue pot, and a power cutting 
machine. 

Another type of shop exists in many 
libraries. This is the duplicating or 
printing department and in some cases 
the photographing and photostating de- 
partment. Seventeen libraries out of the 
group under consideration report mimeo- 
graphing work; five, multigraphing; one, 
planographing; five, filming; nine, photo- 
stating; four, mimeoscopes; and one, a 
printing press. However, about half have 
their work done out of the library by 


other departments of the city, county 
or university. In one case it is done 
by a nearby business school. This would 
seem to be an intelligent centralization 
of expensive equipment and skilled oper- 
ators, and is, in fact, the only arrange- 
ment by which many of these libraries 
can make some of this equipment avail- 
able. It may be an indication of the way 
that more complex machinery such as 
electric punched card tabulating ma- 
chines can be brought into library use. 

The work of the duplicating shop is 
closely related to the third classification, 
that of library processes, since the work 
of reproducing catalog cards and lists 
is done there, as is also the photographing 
of material for preservation and circula- 
tion. A few examples quoted from the 
questionnaires may serve to illustrate the 
great value of mechanical equipment of 
this type. 

Oakland Public Library: “Our dupli- 
cating department does much printing 
and mimeographing of forms and lists. 
These lists have a great publicity value as 
well as being of distinct service to the 
public.” 

Los Angeles County Public Library: 
“Several mechanical devices are em- 
ployed in the Catalog division of the 
Los Angeles County Public Library 
which simplify the routine processes in- 
volved and decrease the cost of cen 
tralized cataloging. These include the 
following: Elliot Addressing machine, 
model 80, electrically operated, which 
is used for the inexpensive duplication 
of approximately 140,000 book cards, 
pockets, reference labels, branch charge 
cards and branch shelf-lists a year . . . 
A. B. Dick Card Mimeograph, model 
No. 77, used for the satisfactory duplica- 
tion of 34,780 catalog cards during the 
current year. . . . Bates numbering ma: 
chine, adapted to our needs by having 
the word ‘copy’ preceding the number, 
which is used for the rapid stamping of 
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copy numbers in books and on book 
records. . . . Charles Bruning electric 
eraser, having the hollow shaft for long 
erasers, which are more economical than 
short ones.” 


Long Beach Public Library: “We 
have a mimeoscope by means of which 
we are able to make attractive covers for 
our mimeographed reading lists.” 

U.C.L.A. Library: “Because of the 
mimeograph for producing catalogue 
cards we are accomplishing more work 
with the staff that is provided.” 


Stanford University Libraries: “The 
mimeograph for reproduction of cards 
has enabled us to expand the volume of 
work without adding to personnel.” 

The San Diego Public Library uses an 
A.B. Dick mimeograph for many forms 
and book lists, a multigraph is about to 
be purchased for cataloging. 

Other devices used in library processes 
are: electric erasers (used by sixteen 
libraries); Hammond typewriter for 
foreign language types (two) ; large type 
typewriter for signs, etc. (one); Braille 
typewriter (State Library). The San 
Diego Public Library uses a simplex 
sorter for book cards in the daily cir- 
culation. The Sacramento City Library 
uses the McBee-Keysort sorting equip- 
ment. 


The U.S.C. Library reports a revolv- 
ing belt for the return book chute. “The 
opening of this chute is on one end of 
the circulation desk. The book is dropped 
in this opening and falls on a moving 
belt which after a run of some nine feet, 
drops the book into a bin in the work 
room of the circulation department. The 
continyously moving belt is a composi- 
tion band twelve inches in width and is 
controlled by an electric dynamo, which 
is stopped or started by an electric 
switch. Through this device, books are 
returned directly and do not pile up on 
the charging desk waiting the time when 
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an attendant may remove them. It also 
reduces the number of attendants re- 
quired at the desk.” This library also 
reports use of pneumatic tubes and the 
Snead book conveyer. 


Film reading machines are used in 
manuscript work by the University of 
California at Los Angeles and by the 
Huntington Library, which also uses 
ultra violet ray machines, microscopes, 
lamps, filters, and measuring instruments 
for work with manuscripts. The Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley owns 
two film reading machines. One is in the 
stacks of the general library and one 
is in the Bancroft Library. Both are 
used extensively. The Long Beach 
Public Library hopes next year to buy 
a reading machine for microfilm and to 
subscribe for the film edition of the New 
York Times. The State Library will have 
a reading machine for use with micro- 
film copies of early California newspaper 
files now being filmed. 


There seems to be a definite trend 
toward the use of visible files and records. 
Eleven libraries are using them and sev- 
eral indicate that they intend to expand 
this use to more and more of their 
records as time and funds permit. A 
very specialized form of visible file is 
the Bookometer (described in the Wilson 
Bulletin January, 1940, p. 399) which 
can be made to show list of books upon 
a given subject when the patron presses 
a button. The Long Beach Public 


Library has one in process of construc- 
tion. 


There has been considerable recent in- 
terest in the application of the Holerith 
punched card machine and of the Inter- 
national Business Machines to library 
work. They are at present being used 
in several large libraries, but not in Cali- 
fornia. Their principal use is in the com- 
pilation of statistics. Once information 


of any kind has been coded and punched 
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into tabulating cards, the cards can be 
rapidly rearranged in any order to make 
any type of a breakdown and results 
can be rapidly computed by machine. 
This makes possible a great many more 
detailed reports than would otherwise 
seem to be within the library's ability 
to produce. Such machines seem particu- 
larly applicable to order department 
work and greatly facilitate budget con- 
trol. They are also used by some libraries 
to keep the regular daily circulation rec- 
ords. This makes it possible to convert 
the daily circulation into statistics at any 
time. Fortunately it is not necessary for 
a library to" purchase or lease machines 
in order to use the system in many ways, 
since material can be sent to the local 
service bureau for processing at a per- 
hour charge. This arrangement enables 
libraries to use the superior statistical 
abilities of the business machines for 
special projects such as surveys of regis- 
tration and circulation. It should be pos- 
sible, also, for several departments of a 
city, including the city library, to use 
a central machine or set of machines 
jointly at a rather low cost to each. The 
same centralization of machines might 
also be applied in a university. 
Interest in tabulating machines is in- 
dicative of a trend toward fuller use of 
mechanized equipment in libraries. Rec- 
ognition of this trend should raise some 
questions in the minds of librarians as 


Let Us Know... 


to the most socially acceptable results 
to be obtained from the mechanization 
of libraries. It is apparent from the 
quotations included in this article that 
mechanization does permit a library to 
do more work with the same amount 
of staff than could be accomplished 
without mechanical aid. All the librari- 
ans who commented on this point, how- 
ever, stated that they do not replace staff 
with machines, but employ machines to 
aid the staff in their work and to re- 
lease them for more personalized services 
to the public. 

In spite of this, it is clear that if every 
possible mechanical aid were used, a 
library could carry on its skeleton work 
with a smaller staff than is now usual. 


Does this mean a threat of technological 
displacement, especially if a period of 
retrenchment should cut budgets to the 
quick? It does, unless those librarians 
freed of routine work are truly able to 
give such superior personalized service 
to the public that the public will rec- 
ognize its worth and continue to want 
to pay for it. This is a challenge to 
librarians with ideals of professional 
service (who also want to keep their 
jobs) to expand the services of the 
library so far beyond the present norm 
that no community will want to put 
up with the merely skeleton services 
of a library. 


If You Have A New Position, Mailing Address or 
Name (Librarians Do Marry) Since January 1941 


So That 
The Official Directory And Mailing List 
Can Be Brought Up To Date 
Send To: California Library Association 
P. O. Box 963 
Sacramento, California 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY NOTES 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
University of California Library, Los Angeles 


Library Publications 

The spring number of the Scripps Col- 
lege Bulletin is an illustrated monograph 
on the Ella Strong Denison Library, 
Dorothy M. Drake, Librarian. 

Discerning bookmen look forward each 
spring to the Annual Report of the Di- 
rector of the Stanford University Li- 
braries, Dr. Nathan van Patten. They 
were not disappointed by that for 1939- 
40, which has just been published by the 
University Press. 

Culled: the Rare Book Room has been 
permanently designated as the Albert M. 
Bender Room. A Friends of the Library 
organization has been formed, to be 
known as the Stanford Library Associa- 
tion. Accessions for 1939-40 of 34,163 
volumes, are the largest in Stanford's 
history. 

Library School 

Summer courses in librarianship at 
U.-C. L. A. will include Classification 
and Cataloging, to be given by Olive 
Swain, senior cataloger in the University 
of Washington Library; and Bibliogra- 
phy and Reference Materials, by Dr. 
Homer Halvorson, reference librarian in 
the Harvard College Library. At U. C. 
in Berkeley the opening semester in 
August will see some faculty changes: 
Dr. Fulmer Mood, who has resigned as 
librarian of Redlands University, will 
teach Book Selection, give a seminar in 
Librarianship as a Field of Research, and 
assume the admission and placement 
duties left by the resignation of Mrs. 
Karen Loynd. Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers has also resigned; in the spring 
semester her course in Library Work 
with Children will be given by Anne 
Carroll Moore, head of children’s work 
in N. Y. P. L. The school’s director, 
Sydney B. Mitchell, will give a seminar 
in Book Collecting for University Li- 


braries, in which he will be assisted by 
Professor Mood. Professors Coulter and 
Sisler will continue to give the work in 
Reference and Cataloging. 

Acquisitions 

Mills College Library received the per- 
sonal collection of the late Albert M. 
Bender, beloved patron saint of many 
libraries, comprising about 2500 volumes. 
An anonymous friend of the Huntington 
Library gave 900 cartoons, nearly a com- 
plete set, of John Doyle. Los Angeles 
City College Library has accessioned its 
50,000th book. George Pepperdine Col- 
lege Library has been given the private 
collection of Mr. B. C. Goodpasture of 
Nashville, Tennessee, especially strong 
in religion and allied subjects. As a part 
of the celebration of the 4th centenary 
of the Society of Jesus, a compilation has 
recently been made by the Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles Library of all 
books by Jesuit authors in the library; 
approximately 350 writers are repre- 
sented. 

Scripps College Library received a 
rich gift of press books from Dr. W. B. 
Pettus, president of California College in 
China, as well as four original printed 
leaves dating back to the Ming Dynasty, 
200 years before Gutenberg. Claremont 
Colleges Library has been presented with 
several outstanding collections; included 
are those of Robert Burton, Samuel But- 
ler and Arthur Machen, presented by 
Paul Jordan-Smith in memory of Sarah 
Bixby Smith. Typographical bookplates 
for these have been executed by Ward 
Ritchie. Also to Claremont went a col- 
lection on Oxford and its colleges, pre- 
sented by William W. Clary, and the 
U. S. Supreme Court collection of the 
late Jacob C. Harper of La Jolla. 

Pomona College Library received a 
2000 volume historical collection, which 
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belonged to the late J. M. Vincent of 
Johns Hopkins University. Occidental 
College Library was recently designated 
a depository for U. §. Government Pub- 
lications by the Hon. Charles Kramer. 
U.C.L.A. Library purchased in London a 
5000 volume collection of 19th and 20th 
century economics. The books arrived 
safely via the Panama Canal. The Favre 
Memorial Bookshelf was recently dedi- 
cated in the Graduate School of Business 
Library, Stanford University, Edwin T. 
Coman, Librarian. A group of friends 
of the late Eugene B. Favre, a Stanford 
alumnus and prominent business man of 
Spokane, provided funds to purchase 
books on the commercial development of 
the Pacific Northwest as a memorial to 
him. 


Exhibits 


U. C. L. A.’s spring schedule included 
“China and Europe, an Exhibit to illus- 
trate a Meeting of Two Cultures,” “Pan- 
Americanism, its Origin and Develop- 


ment,” “Western Books, 1941,” and 
“Fine Printing in the University Li- 
brary.” Willis Kerr at Claremont Col- 
leges Library arranged an exhibit of the 
various types of bookplates and showed 
them in situ. U. S. C. exhibited book- 
plates of royalty and the U. S. Presi- 
dents. Memorial exhibits to Albert M. 
Bender were held at Stanford, Mills and 
the Huntington Library. La Verne Col- 
lege featured material relating to the 
50th anniversary of the institution. Los 
Angeles City College showed arts and 
crafts of Guatemala. 


Staff Changes 

Dr. Donald C. Davidson has been 
appointed librarian of Redlands Univer- 
sity, succeeding Dr. Fulmer Mood. Like 
his predecessor, Davidson has his doctor- 
ate in history, and, in addition to his 
library duties, will teach courses in that 
subject. Before taking his certificate at 
U. C. this spring, he was connected with 
the Huntington Library. Esther Hile, 
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assistant librarian since 1939, has been 
promoted to the position of associate 
librarian, in charge of reference work. 

Ruth Tonne is the new assistant to 
the librarian at Loyola. 

University of Santa Clara has a new 
supervising catalog librarian, Isabel 
Clark, formerly assistant librarian at St. 
Louis University. 

At U. C. L. A. Letha McGuire has 
resigned as chief classifier; her work has 
been assumed by Seymour Lubetzky, of 
the same department. 

Librarians Extra Mural 

David O. Kelley, librarian of Pepper- 
dine College, will return to the Graduate 
Library School in Chicago for the sum- 
mer quarter, to continue work leading 
to the doctorate in librarianship. 

As one of the features of Stanford's 
50th Commencement exercises, Archi- 
bald MacLeish will participate in a sym- 
posium on The University and the Fu- 
ture of America. 

Ottilia Anderson of the U. C. Library 
is the newly elected president of the 
Northern California Regional Group of 
Catalogers. Secretary-treasurer is Mrs. 
Frances Kehrlein of the San Francisco 
College for Women. 

The men on the U. C. L. A. library 
staff recently gave a picnic to their fel- 
low women members. Gastronomic fea: 
ture: super de luxe hamburgers grilled 
by Chef John Renaker of the Circula- 
tion Department. 

Dr. Evelyn S. Little of Mills College 
will be the C. L. A. delegate at A. L. A. 
New chairman of the Reference Librar- 
ians Group of the S. F. Bay area is Helen 
Blasdale, also of Mills. 

The compiler of these notes will read 
a paper on John Fiske at the Bibliogra’ 
phical Society of America’s joint session 
with the American Library Association. 

Bon voyage! to the many college and 
university librarians who are trekking to 
Boston. 
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THE GIVERS OF 1940 


ALTHEA WARREN 
Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library 


Librarians and library boards in the 
west are perpetually lamenting that the 
days of munificence are over and that 
none of the Astors nor Tildens nor Len- 
noxes seem to have crossed the Missis- 
sippi except to make money. Indeed, if 
the capitalists of the Pacific Coast men- 
tion a public library in their wills it is 
usually for the purpose of erecting a 
substantial stone building in the village 
of their birth— Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, or Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
although the oil wells or cattle ranches 
which built the fortunes are Californian. 

Of course, forty-five millions of An- 
drew Carnegie’s dollars solidified during 
his life into 1,946 public library build- 
ings across the continent. New York’s 
central building with a reference collec- 
tion of nearly three million volumes is 
supported by the interest on $40,000,000 
of gift funds. Most of the colleges and 
universities have found a generous donor 
for their library buildings. When a 
survey is made of the gifts received in 
the Southern District during 1940 it is 
astonishing to find, moreover, that many 
a mickle makes a muckle. Though few 
of the individual gifts exceed $1,000 in 
value, there is such a constant rain of 
kindly and practical benefactions over 
the whole expanse of the land that it is 
plain that many people believe, as our 
Saint Andrew did, that “The free public 
library is the best gift to any com- 
munity.” 

Gifts to libraries are in dozens of 
forms. Time and lumber were donated 
by the Associated Contractors of Laguna 
Beach to enlarge and remodel the 
branch of the Orange County Free 
Library. Every village mentions in its 
annual report the gifts of flowers for 
the desks or new magazines systemat- 


ically brought in almost before the first 
recipient had had a chance to read them 
himself. Many of the smaller branches 
or stations are kept open by a busy 
housewife or teacher, who donates her 
time for the benefit of the neighbor- 
hood. Professors, musicians and story 
tellers contribute their talents for years 
for free library programs. Newspapers 
give space for book notes and notices of 
holiday hours. Members of library boards 
give expert and valuable experience. 

To the Southern District meeting of 
the California Library Association at 
Laguna Beach on February 15, Mrs. 
Zimmerman invited all donors to libra- 
ries. Announcement was made of the 
gifts received in the past year. The 
following additions to those listed in the 
October, 1940, number of News Notes 
of California Libraries were reported: 


Altadena Public Library — Miss Sarah 
Noble Ives, artist and author of History 
of Altadena, has given one of her paint- 
ings, a Venetian scene, in memory of the 
architect of the new library building, Mr. 
Frederick C. Marsh. 

Chula Vista Public Library — Lucille Yun- 
ker, the Librarian, writes: “In 1938 an 
endowment was left by the will of Mr. 
W. H. Sallmon. The principal is to be 
held in trust for the Library Board. The 
interest is used each year to purchase 
books of Americana. In 1940 Carl Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln: War Years 
and Audubon’s America have been pur- 
chased.” 

Claremont Colleges Library—Paul Jordan 
Smith, literary editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, has given in memory of Sarah 
Bixby Smith his important collections of 
Robert Burton, Samuel Butler and Ar- 
thur Machen. He has also assisted in the 
purchase of 189 additional Burton items 
from the library of Professor A. C 
Bensley of Oxford. 

Long Beach Public Library—Mrs. Brewitt 
writes: “Mr. Irving Smith has for sev- 
eral years followed the commendable 
practice of buying books and turning 
them over to the public library for others 
to enjoy when he has finished them. 
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His reading interests are broad but his 
gifts have been largely in the field of 
international affairs and current prob- 
lems. Often he gives the books more 
promptly than orders arrive from the 
publishers. In 1940 he has given more 
than two hundred dollars worth of cur- 
rent non-fiction.” 


Los Angeles County Public Library — Miss 
Vogleson reports with gratitude gifts of 
money, books or time. Mrs. Mary De 
Vries has donated over 800 popular 
books. The Library's Advisory Com- 
mittee* represent each member of the 
County Board of Supervisors, and have 
given their time to care for the inter- 
ests of the residents in the supervisorial 
districts which they represent, and to 
promote the welfare of the library. An- 
other generous giver of time and in- 
terest during the past year and many 
previous years has been Robert E. 
Person, member of the Citizens’ Library 
Council of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Pasadena Public Library—Mr. I. N. Smith, 
a lover of books and a constant user of 
the public library, left it over two thou- 
sand titles of philosophy and religion. 
James W. Foley, the poet and member 
of the staff of the Pasadena Star-News 
and Post, willed to the library over one 
hundred autographed photographs of 
Presidents of the United States, authors, 
musicians and scientists. Mrs. Mary W. 
T. Dickinson has given two volumes of 
sixteenth century printing. Five gifts of 
music have been presented by Mrs. Edith 
E. Forrester, Mrs. E. E. Tarbox, The 
Tuesday Musicale Society and Mr. Ste- 
phen Deak. A generous gift of good 
books for children from Mrs. Donald 
West. A library of some two hundred 
volumes willed to the public library by 
Mrs. Francis Cole. The Young Ladies 
Institute has subscribed $25.00 for mem- 
bership in the Catholic Book Club, which 


will be continued annually. 


Pomona College Library— Over thirty 
endowments have been received during 
the years, writes Mr. H. E. Robbins, 
Director. The most recent of these is the 
Viola Minor Westergaard Memorial Art 
Library given by Professor Waldemar 
Westergaard, now at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and formerly 
professor of history at Pomona College. 
St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo — One of 
the most generous gifts ever recorded in 
California is that of the building and 


book collection donated by Papal Count- 
ess Estelle Doheny to the new college ‘or 
priests on the mountain top among the 
orange groves. This collection includes 
Mrs. Doheny’s priceless volumes of rare 
printing and binding. 


San Bernardino County Free Library — 


Miss Waters has had the shelves of four 
of her branches generously augmented as 
follows: Highland Branch— 17 vol- 
umes of classics in literature, history and 
essays, given by Joseph F. Devin; Needles 
Branch — 24 volumes of both fiction and 
non-fiction from Mrs. Ben Sharp; Trona 
Branch — 45 volumes of recent books 
from the American Potash and Chemical 
Corporation; Twenty-nine Palms — 234 
volumes including the Chronicles of 
America, Harvard Classics, Historians 
History of the World, complete sets of 
Dickens, George Eliot, Shakespeare, Tol- 
stoi and Eugene Field from Mrs. R. Wer- 
nigk; a building for the Big Bear Branch 
has also been offered by a local club. 


San Diego Public Library —Inspired bv 


the Engineering Club which gives ai: 
nually $25 for the purchase of engineer 
ing books, the Altrusa Club has this year 
started a Vocational Guidance Book shelf 
with an initial gift of $10. 

San Diego State College Library—Reports 
a three years’ grant of $3000 annually 
for book purchase from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Santa Barbara Public Library — With a 


rich heritage of gifts in the past, both 
at the time of the earthquake and to 
provide land and money for the Faulk- 
ner Memorial Art Gallery, Mrs. Frances 
Burns Linn reports this year gifts of 
books. Miss Marion Hooker is consistent- 
ly building a Californiana collection in 
memory of her mother, Katherine Hook- 
er, the author. The gift book plate for 
this memorial is a charming and original 
design by Robert Hyde. Robert Schirmer 
gave 750 volumes of music in memory 
of Frances Schirmer Otto, who lived in 
Santa Barbara. 


Santa Monica Public Library — Numerous 


gifts were reperted on its fiftieth anni- 
versary in . ecember. 


Sierra Madre Public Library — Lulu Moore 


reports gifts of books and magazines from 
Mr. E. J. Webster, Fred Pushee, Mrs. J. P. 
Nash, and Judge Forman who contrib: 
uted eight books on chess. The Order 
of Passionist Fathers, who have a re- 
treat in Sierra Madre, have given the 
library a set of the Catholic encyclopedia. 
University of California-Los Angeles — 


* Mrs. Nellie B. Ansley, 
Charles M. Conant, 
Donald Findley, 
Mrs. J. L. Criswell, Secretary, 
Alfred E. Hart, Chairman. 


Mrs. Florence V. V. Dickey has given 
a $100,000 collection and library of 10, 
000 volumes on vertebrate zoology of the 
late Donald R. Dickey. 
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University of Redlands — Mr. and Mrs. 

' George W. Beattie, authors of The Heri- 
tage of the Valley, subscribed a hundred 
dollars toward the purchase of Espasa, 
the great Spanish encyclopedia in eighty- 
four volumes. 


University of Southern California — Mark 
Benson: collection of some 600 volumes 
of chemical engineesing books, mainly in 


the German language; Dr. Gregorio del 
Amo, President-Del Amo Foundation: 
$500 for the purchase of standard works 
in Spanish literature; Hamlin Garland: 
from the late Hamlin Garland and his 
family—much of Hamlin Garland’s priv- 
ate library, especially his own works and 
works of American and English authors, 
many presentation and first edition items 
included; Los Angeles City Panhellenic: 
$100 toward the purchase of the late 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s collection of conduc- 


tor’s scores; W. Elmo Reavis of Pacific 
Library Binding Co., Los Angeles: a 
very detailed, complete and decorative 
exhibit of the making of a book from 
printing through the binding, to the com- 
pleted volume. Frank H. Sparks: two 
literary sets—James Branch Cabell, 
Works 18 volumes, Storisende edition 
and Daniel Defoe, Works, edited by 
G. H. Maynadier, 16 volumes; President 
von KleinSmid: a collection of 130 book- 
lates; 700 volumes in American and 
English literature, chiefly first editions. 

Ventura County Free Library — Miss Top- 
ping’s report of gifts covers all the years 
of the library's fortunate history. It is 
an astounding record of community gen- 
erosity in sites for branches, money, 
books and even memorial buildings. Mr. 
E. P. Foster's manuscript diary of his 
trip across the plains is one of the unique 
items. 


ORANGE COUNTY FILM LIBRARY 


GRACE MAHIN 
Placentia Unified School Library 


In the past few years great stress has 
been put upon films as an aid to educa- 


tion, and not withstanding the progress 


made in visual education in recent 
years, educators and librarians have not 
yet achieved a fully balanced program 
and evaluation of possibilities in this 
field. Some progress has been attempted 
in the recent organization of the Orange 
County Film Library under the direction 
of John Hays, Coordinator of Elemen- 
tary Education in the Orange County 
Schools. 

The individual schools who have felt 
the need of such a library have pooled 
their funds, and, with the aid of Mr. 
Hays, have organized with an office at 
Santa Ana. At present-twelve elemen- 
tary schools of the county contribute 
to a fund which is based on the aver- 
age daily attendance of each respective 
school. All property is mutually owned 
by the membership, which is open to 
all elementary schools of Orange County, 
and only members may use the films, 
while all conditions for accepting new 


memberships or withdrawals are deter- 
mined by the committee of the whole 
group. 

The supply of film is a combination 
of purchase and group rentals. The 
library owns eighteen films at the pres- 
ent time, which have been purchased 
outright, and have thirty-five films on 
a rental basis from other film libraries. 
Twenty additional films secured through 
commerical agencies make up another 
part of the collection. Naturally these 
films, with the exception of those put 
out by the state universities and the 
United States government, have more or 
less advertising; and one of the problems 
in selection is brought about by this 
advertising, for there is much in some 
of them that is not usuable. This plan 
and program have been a working unit 
only since January of 1941. 

A problem that confronted the princi- 
pals was the selection of films that would 
be of real value to the teachers in sup- 
plementing their units of work, and 
getting the films booked far enough 
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ahead in order that they would be on 
hand when a teacher wanted them. In 
order to bring this about, principals of 
different schools obtained from their 
teachers lists of films wanted. These lists 
were compiled through the use of film 
catalogues put out by various agencies 
as well as through the film estimates 
made by previous users. The following 
titles were purchased outright, and were 
chosen because of the frequency of de- 
mand by teachers: Shelter, Our Earth, 
Seeds, Wheat, Animals, Transporta- 
tion, Trains, Colonial Children. The 
films secured on the group rental plan 
are of a more varied subject field, con- 
sisting mostly of science, industrial arts 
projects and countries in the Americas. 


The following is a summary of the 
regulations for the film library which 
have been found satisfactory. 

A. Film Allotment and Use: 


1. Film time shall be alloted on the 
basis of prior request and with con- 
sideration for the mutual benefit 
of the group. No member may 
retain a film in excess of one 
week on a given booking. 

. No library film shall be used out- 
side of the school premises. 

. The conditions of the contract for 
use of T.F.C. (Teaching Film 
Custodians) shall be rigidly ob- 
served. 

. Penalty for laxity in returning film 
shall be applied at the rate of 
$1.00 per day per reel. 

. If films are received late, borrower 
does not automatically have privi- 
lege of extending the booking 
period. 

. Films must be rewound after last 
showing and returned on the reels 
on which they were received. 

. Equipment used for projection of 
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films must be in first class condi- 
tion. Only qualified operators shall 
be permitted to use film. 

B. Transportation: 

1. Film should be secured from and 
returned to the library. If bor 
rower loans film to another school 
member, the borrower alone is 
solely responsible for any damage 
to the film until such time as it is 
returned to the library. 

2. Transportation may be handled by 
school personnel in any manner 
mutually agreeable. All costs of 
transportation must be assumed by 
the user. 

3. Films at all times shall be ade- 
quately packed and labeled for 
shipment. 

C. Damage: 

1. The library is to have the sole 
right to determine film damage. 
Each film will be inspected upon 
its return to the library and the 
user held responsible for the actual 
cost of any needed repair. 

2. No splicing or repair work of any 
nature may be performed by the 
user unless adequate equipment 
and experience are pro 


The film library has made up its own 
forms, which facilitate the sending and 
receiving of films, and keep a very ac 
curate record. Mr. Griffith, who is from 
the library project of the WPA, takes 
care of these matters and also mends and 
keeps the films in order. The place of 
films in instruction is now beginning to 
be evaluated in Orange County through 
this new film library, and impetus for 
arousing interest has come from within 
the profession rather than that from 
commercial sources. This effort is shifting 
the educational thinking with respect to 
films from that of an experimental basis 
to that of a practical application to the 
teaching needs of Orange County. 





NEWS OF THE ARMY LIBRARY SERVICE 


XENOPHON P. SMITH 
Librarian, 9th Corps Area* 


The editor has suggested a short 
column of news for each issue of the 
Bulletin on the army libraries in Cali- 
fornia. Questions concerning military 
camp libraries may be addressed to the 
Editor at P. O. Box 963, Sacramento. 
News items from the various camps will 
also be included in later issues. 

Probably the most important news at 
this time is that all presently authorized 
positions for professionally trained Camp 
Librarians in the various camps in Cali- 
fornia have been filled. These appoint- 
ments are as follows: 

Betty Beck, (7th Div.) Ft. Ord. 

Winifred Seely (Non. Div.) Ft. Ord. 

Rachel Dent, Camp Callan. 

Gladys Gill, Camp San Luis Obispo. 

Hope Brewer, Camp Haan. 

Ruth Cosgrave, Camp Roberts. 

Each of these librarians will be in 


charge of a Service Club Library of ap- 
proximately 5000 volumes at the start. 
They are now in the midst of selecting 
titles for these collections and it is ex- 


pected that a _ well-balanced library 
capable of serving the needs of the men 
in these camps will result. Not only 
fiction, including westerns, mysteries, 
adventure stories, etc., but also basic 
reference, educational, and non-fiction 
titles will be included. 

When these books are all cataloged 
and in use there should be no difficulty 
in finding something to interest any of 
the men coming to the library. As the 
requests and interests become familiar to 
the librarians additional books will be 
purchased. 

The Army Library Service will not 
only take care of the recreational and 
escape reading needs of the soldiers but 
will also provide definite opportunities 


* This area includes California, Oregon, Wash- 


ington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada and Alaska. 


for serious study. Complete information 
and catalogs of the Correspondence Study 
Courses of 25 to 30 of the largest 
universities and colleges of the country 
will be on file. From these regular “col- 
lege credit’ courses can be selected and 
directed study carried on while the men 
are in service. In this way many men 
are already finding an opportunity to do 
serious reading along lines they have 
always anticipated but never have found 
time for until now. 


Needless to say these libraries will not 
be able to handle all needs and answer 
all questions. Because of this a contin- 
uance of the fine spirit of cooperation 
which has been shown by the libraries of 
this State is urged, to the end that the 
time of these men spent in military 
service may be distinctly one of enlarged 
opportunity. 


Talking with many librarians, it seems 
a good day’s work in book-selecting 
might be around 50 titles. Just one of 
the many interesting events in the office 
of the Corps Area Librarian occurred 
not long ago. At 11:30 one morning the 
phone rang and the order from head- 
quarters was, “Select 900-1000 books 
immediately and have them on the way 
to Camp———— before noon tomorrow.” 
Twelve hours later, just before midnight, 
from several book stocks available in San 
Francisco, almost 1000 titles had been 
individually and personally selected. Be- 
fore noon the following day, lists, pur- 
chase orders, shipping instructions, etc., 
had all been made and the last box of 
books put into an army truck headed for 
the Camp. An interesting experience, 
but we hope. such speed in selecting 
does not become a necessary habit in the 
Army Library Service. 





NEWS ROUNDUP 


Being a Summary of News of the C.L.A. Districts, Sections and Committees, and 
Also of the Activities of Other Library Associations in California, by 
IsABELLA M. FROST 
Chairman, Regional Cooperation and Professional Relations Committee* 


District News 


Redwood District. The annual meeting 
of the Redwood District was held Sat- 
urday evening, April 26, at Nelson Hall, 
Humboldt State College, Arcata. Mrs. 
Helen Addison Everett presided. Mr. 
Henderson brought .a message from 
C.L.A.; Arthur §S. Gist, President of 
Humboldt State College, discussed 
‘Reading Interests”; and Mabel R. Gillis 
talked about “Library Problems of To- 
day.” There was an unusually large at- 
tendance, and the program was enthusi- 
astically received. 


On the evening of April 25 the 
junior members held a dinner meeting 
at Hillside Farm. Miss Gillis and Mr. 
Henderson were guests at the dinner 
and talked informally about C. L. A. and 
led a discussion of other subjects of in- 
terest to the Juniors. 

San Francisco Bay District. The 
Stanford University campus was the set- 
ting for the annual meeting of the Bay 
District on April 12. At the morning 
session, presided over by Edwin T. 
Coman, Jr., Miss Gillis spoke on the 
State Library and its new program of 
mierofilming, which will reproduce the 
oldest newspapers printed in California. 
Copies of these filmed editions may be 
ordered by other libraries. Requests for 
further information should be addressed 
to the State Librarian at Sacramento. 

After luncheon at the Stanford Union, 
the topic of the “Library and Censor- 

* Readers may notify members of the committee 
in their district of news and meeting dates to be 
printed in future issues: Muriel Mitchell, Public 
Library, Watsonville; Emma G. Quigley, Los An- 
geles Railway Corporation Library; Edith Scho- 
held, U. S. Forest Service Library, San Francisco; 
John Paul Stone, State College Library, San Diego; 


Isabella M. Frost, Safeway Stores Library, Oak- 
land. 


ship” was explored. Hans Otto Storm, 
Palo Alto author and winner of the 
1939 Commonwealth Club Award, dis- 
cussed the broad outlines of censorship 
under the title of “Censorship in Ac 
tion.” The attitude of the American Le- 
gion toward the censorship problem was 
presented by Bert H. Jayne in his 
talk, “The American Legion’s Attitude 
Toward Subversive Literature.” Mr. 
Jayne’s remarks and the lively discussion 
which followed were largely confined 
to the situation which has arisen regard- 
ing the Rugg books. “The Librarian 
and Censorship” was the title of Dr. 
Nathan van Patten’s talk, wherein he 
outlined the attitude the librarian 
should take in regard to censorship, as 
follows: 

“Since we cannot avoid contact with 
censorship,” said Mr. van Patten, “we 
should make an effort to determine our 
course by reason and not by hysteria.” 
To this end he believes that the librarian 
should: 

1. Be familiar with the federal and 
state statutes and regulations which deal 
with the importation, exportation, trans- 
portation, sale, distribution and _posses- 
sion of certain types of printed matter; 

2. Submit to the suppression of par- 
ticular books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
newspapers by authorized agents of gov- 
ernment, reserving the right to appeal 
to the courts for redress when such ap- 
peals are approved by his superiors and 
colleagues; 

3. Not submit to pressure exerted by 
individuals or organizations; 

4. Control the use of certain types 
of material to the end that the best 
interests of the country are served; 
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5. Make known to users of the library 
the reasons for restricting use of certain 
types of material; 

6. Advise readers in the use of the 
library materials, but without making 
critical comment upon the reader’s in- 
terests. 

Yosemite District. The annual meet- 
ing of the Yosemite District was held 
in Porterville, Tulare County, on April 
5,1941, with George B. Young presid- 
ing. At the noon luncheon Attorney 
Sherrill Halbert, speaking on “What the 
Library Means to the Layman,” re- 
minded librarians of the importance of 
their manner of presenting books to 
readers. The. same book may be either a 
“dead hog book” or a “delicious roast 
pork book,” depending on how we sell 
it to our patrons. 

Gretchen Knief of Kern County told 
of the Institutes for Rural Districts 
which the Department of Agriculture is 
sponsoring under the leadership, in Cali- 
fornia, of the University of Southern 
California. She urged librarians to at- 
tend the one to be held in Fresno Oc- 
tober 20-22, 1941. 

The evening meeting was a banquet 
followed by an exceedingly interesting 
talk by Xenophon P. Smith, librarian of 
the 9th Corps Area, who spoke at length 
of the conditions facing librarians who 
go into army library work, of the prob- 
lems they must meet now, and the possi- 
bilities for the future. 

Committee Progress 

Education for Librarianship. Eleanor 
Stephens, chairman of the Committee 
for Education for Librarianship, reports 
that this year the Committee has con- 
tinued the work begun last year con- 
cerning the 4,088 employees in the 
state's 176 municipal and county libraries 
and their various types of training for 
this work, by testing the 1939-40 figures 
with those of the present year. After a 
thorough discussion of the problems pre- 
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sented before the four library-training 
agencies of the state concerning place- 
ment opportunities, in-service training, 
internship for graduates, and recruitment 
problems, the committee hopes to evolve 
a solution to offer to the October C.L.A. 
meeting. They are also considering the 
problems of “subprofessionals” in the 
library field, and hope that some definite 
professional training can be offered this 
group. Miss Stephens would greatly ap- 
preciate any suggestions you may have 
to offer before August 30, 1941. 


Index to Publications. Jeannette Hitch- 
cock, chairman of the Index to Publica- 
tions Committee, reports that the cumu- 
lative index of the Handbook and 
Proceeding will be completed by August 
1941 and ready for printing when funds 
are available. The index for volume II 
of the Bulletin will also be ready for 
publication in the autumn. 


Legislative Committee. Chairman Her- 
bert V. Clayton reported that our Cer- 
tification Bill (A. B. 2149) was amended 
in the Assembly March 29, by providing 
that it “shall not apply to any library, 
until the governing board or body in 
charge of the management and opera- 
tion of such library shall by resolution 
determine that from thenceforth only 
librarians certified by the board shall 
be employed in such library positions of 
such library as the board shall classify 
as professional . . .. However, the bill 
still (May 15th) provides that the cer- 
tification board may grant certificates to 
librarians applying therefor. Final action 
on the measure is still pending. A. B. 
1160, requiring librarians in schools to 
hold certificates authorizing service as a 
librarian, or elementary school teacher 
in elementary school, or secondary school 
certificate in secondary school, was 
passed and approved by the Governor on 
April 4 and will be chapter 75 of the 
1941 California Statutes. 
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Library Standards Committee. Last 
fall the Committee sponsored a coopera- 
tive civil service examination for the 
position of Junior Librarian. The ex- 
amination was conducted by the State 
Personnel Board with whom the other 
civil service agencies had made contracts. 
The following libraries secured eligible 
lists through this examination: California 
State Library, Sacramento County 
Library, Long Beach Public Library, 
Glendale Public Library, and San Diego 
County Library. 

Eleanor Hitt, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reports that they are still work- 
ing on a revision of “Library Tasks—A 
Classified List.” It is hoped that this list 
in its revised form will be ready for 
distribution during the current year. 

Pending the results of an attempt 
now being made to secure passage of a 
certification bill in the state legislature, 
the Committee has made no specific effort 
in this field. It is felt that when the 
fate of A.B. 2149 is known, the Com- 
mittee should concentrate on making ef- 
fective the legal plan if it is adopted, or 
the present voluntary plan if a law is 
not enacted. 

Membership Committee. Mabel In- 
ness, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, reports that there was a good 
response to the notices sent out by the 
Executive Secretary reminding members 
of C.L.A. that in accordance with 
Article 1, Sec. 4, of the By-laws of the 
Association, those who did not renew 
their memberships by May 1 would be 
dropped from the membership rolls. 

Any person who failed to renew his 
membership by that date can be rein- 
stated on the payment of the initiation 
fee of $1.00 and his dues. If you have 
neglected to send in your membership 
renewal, do it now! The Membership 
Committee hopes that head librarians 
will emphasize the importance of 
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C. L.A. membership to any new per- 
sons joining their staffs. 


Public Relations Committee. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. Bertha Hellum, chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee, 
Mabel Gillis was invited to speak at a 
Conference on the Problems of Recrea- 
tional Opportunities in Communities 
adjacent to Military Training Centers. 
This meeting, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
in cooperation with the Works Progress 
Administration of Northern California, 
was held in San Jose on March 8. Miss 
Gillis told how the State Library sup- 
plements service which the city and 
county provide in meeting the demand 
for textbooks and other technical works 
as an outgrowth of the present emerg- 
ency. She also pointed out how these 
new demands have created the vital need 
for more books, more building space, and 
more personnel. 


The Committee is continuing to bring 
before county and federal officials the 


needs of libraries in these critical. times. 


WPA Advisory Committee. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Committee, plans 
and objectives regarding the extension 
of service in schools, special libraries, 
migratory camps, and C C C camps 
were discussed. It is felt there is a 
definite need for assistance in these vari- 
ous libraries and that careful supervision 
of work should be maintained, particu- 
larly in the school libraries. The Com- 
mittee also approved a library service 
manual for distribution to WPA per- 
sonnel employed in libraries, an In-serv- 
ice Training Chart, and a plan for dis 
tribution of bibliographies as a means 
of encouraging self-improvement for 
project employees. 

The Committee considered the pos 
sibility of WPA assistance and ap- 
proved the use of WPA help in provid- 
ing reading rooms in connection with 
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mobilized groups, defense industry, and 
dislocated populations. 

They suggested that the inter-library 
service be restricted to indexing and the 
preparation of special bibliographical 
aids, 

Other Groups 

Bay District Library Discussion 
Group. A dinner meeting of this group 
was held on April 2 at Zerikote’s res- 
taurant in Oakland. The question for 
discussion was “Do We Need a Library 
Institute for the Bay Region?” Sidney 
B. Mitchell told about various types of 
library institutes which have been tried 
throughout the country and the prob- 
lems they present. Librarians represent- 
ing public, special, school, and county 
libraries expressed their opinion on the 
need for an institute and the type which 
they would be most interested in. A 
lively discussion was entered into by 
many who attended. 

The group went on record as favoring 
the establishment of a library institute 


for this region, and sent to the Bay dis- 
trict meeting on April 12 a resolution 


this effect. The District in turn 
appointed a committee to further de- 
velop the possibility of organizing such 
an institute. 

California Bookplate Society, South- 
ern Division. On May 3 the members 
of the Society and their friends met in 
the Edward L. Doheny, Jr., Memorial 
Library. 

Mrs. Mildred Bryant Brooks, the 
gifted and noted artist in the field of 
etching and engraving, gave a splendid, 
instructive talk on the various media 
used in making bookplates. An unusually 
interesting assortment of bookplates was 
on display. 

C.S. E. A. Institute on Government. 
Northern California librarians who find 
it impossible to attend the U.S.C. In- 
stitute of Government's library section 
may be interested in the annual two- 


to 
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day institute to be held at the Sacra- 
mento Junior College on June 13-14. It 
is sponsored by the California State 
Employees’ Association. While it spon- 
sors no special library section, the lec- 
tures and discussion groups planned on 
more general topics are of interest to 
administrators and other public em- 
ployees. 

Grace R. Taylor of the Sacramento 
City Library is in charge of a section 
on Effective Expression. Eleanor Hitt is 
planning a series of popular meetings 
on aspects of The Contemporary Scene. 
Other sections are to be on the major 
subjects of Personnel, Office Manage- 
ment and Supervision, Public Welfare, 
Finance and Taxation, Employment Se- 
curity, Engineering, Agriculture, and 
Law enforcement. Further details may 
be secured from the State Library, Sac- 
ramento. 

Committee on Regional Cooperation, 
Southern District. Miss McKown reports 
that their activities of the year have been 
centered upon two major projects: The 
analysis of local document holdings in 
the Southern District, and the compila- 
tion of a Chronology of Newspapers in 
libraries of Southern California. Under 
each year are listed in alphabetical order 
the name of the city, name of the paper 
and location of the file. As a guide in 
the study of periodical history it will 
be of great value for research. It is 
now ready for final decision as to form 
and arrangement for printing. 


County Librarians Certificated. As 
chairman of the California Board of 
Library Examiners, Mabel R. Gillis pre- 
sided at examinations in Los Angeles on 
May 8 and in Sacramento on May 10. 
As a result of the written and oral tests 
the following candidates were granted 
certificates of qualification for the posi- 
tion of county librarian: Florence M. 
Little, James W. Moon, Helen O’Conor, 
Howard M. Rowe, Leroy John Brenne- 
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man, Marie A. Bruguiere, Helen E. 
Burgess, Lloyd H. Jorgensen, Albert 
Charles Lake. Certificate renewals were 
granted to Mrs. Florence W. Damm, 
Mrs. Bertha D. Hellum, Eleanor Steph- 
ens and Ruth Turner. 

Junior Members Section. At Zerikotes, 
overlooking Oakland’s Lake Merritt, the 
San Francisco-Portola District Juniors 
held a breakfast meeting on April 27 
to which the U. C. Library School Class 
of *41 was invited. Mrs. Raychell Tag- 
gart, secretary, presided in the absence 
of the chairman, Ella Whittle. 

Speakers included Robert Gitler, who 
urged the graduating class members to 
afhliate with the Junior Members Sec- 
tion and to participate in C. L.A. ac- 
tivities. Xenophon P. Smith, 9th Corps 
Area Librarian, outlined the work of 
the California army libraries which he 
directs, and illustrated the vast amount 
of experience to be gained by those 
women who have been appointed camp 
librarians. 

“How to Please the Boss and the 
Public” was the topic of a lively and 
pertinent talk by Fred Wemmer. No 
better advice could be bought at a 
“charm school” than such of his sug- 
gestions as: “Don’t live your private life 
at the library. Like your work or do 
something about it. If you don’t like the 
public get into some other line of work. 
Don’t ever let the public think you 
resent their intrusion. Don’t tell the 
public what to do; lead them. Read a 
few books of psychology, and of business 
administration, too. Know your com- 
munity. Don’t dress as for a tea at the 
St. Francis Hotel, nor as for a tennis 
date. And especially, be discreet and 
have good manners.” 

Medical Record Librarians. There 
was an enrollment of 44 record librarians 
at the institute given in conjunction 
with the group conference of Medical 
Record Librarians at the Western Hos- 
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pitals Association which convened in 
San Francisco March 3-8. 

National Defense Council of Southern 
California Libraries. Participating in the 
six meetings held to discuss common 
problems arising from the increasing de- 
mands made upon libraries for materials 
relating to national defense and strategic 
industries were librarians representing 
municipal, county, university, school, and 
special libraries and officials from Fed- 
eral government offices, civic organiza- 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce, busi- 
ness associations, aircraft industry, and 
the Major Disaster Emergency Council. 

Members of the group, with Emma 
Quigley, librarian, Los Angeles Railway 
Corporation and western representative 
on the National Defense Committee of 
the §.L. A., as chairman, have worked 
out tentative plans for a central bureau 
for the exchange of information among 
libraries of this area to serve as a medium 
of information for those engaged in the 
preparedness program. This plan to mo- 
bilize the library and research resources 
of Southern California to meet defense 
needs has received the enthusiastic en- 
dersement of many representatives of 
government, business, and _ industrial 
groups. 

In accordance with the plans worked 
out by the committee, the University 
of Southern California has offered to 
establish such a bureau provided a grant 
can be obtained to finance the project. 
One of the most important accomplish 
ments of the venture has been that 
business and government leaders in the 
area have become aware of the possibili- 
ties of library service in an emergency— 
in short, public relations have been im- 
proved and librarians are making a 
place for themselves in the defense pre- 
paredness program. 

Public Library Executives Association 
of Los Angeles County. This group met 
on April 22 at which time Emma Quig- 
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ley gave a detailed account of steps tak- 
en by California libraries in mobilizing 
their resources in preparation for meet- 
ing demands for defense education. 

Mrs. Allie Moore, State Supervisor 
of Statewide Library Projects, spoke of 
the present status of WPA library 
projects and discussed their possibilities 
under a National Defense Program. 

Georgia A. Diehl, South Pasadena 
librarian, was elected president of the 
Association for 1941. 

Regional Group of Catalogers, Los 
Angeles, held their semi-annual meeting 
on April 25 at which Arline Kern of 
the Claremont Colleges Library was 
elected chairman for the coming year. 

Regional Group of Catalogers. North- 
ern California. This group held their an- 
nual spring luncheon on May 10, 1941, 
at the Western Women’s Club in San 
Francisco. Ottilia Anderson discussed the 
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A.L. A. reorganization and its effects 
on the catalog section and on regional 
groups. The second speaker was Amy 
Wood, who told of her experiences with 
the divided catalog and simplified filing 
at the University of California Library. 

Special Libraries Association. National 
Convention. California members sched- 
uled to participate in the annual con- 
vention at Hartford, Connecticut, on 
June 16-19, include Josephine Hollings- 
worth, as Chapter Liaison Officer, and 
Jean Lynch, who will take part in the 
panel discussion considering the relation 
of S. L. A. to the library profession. 
Thelma Hoffman of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany will reply to the address of wel- 
come and also present a Manual of Pro- 
cedure prepared by S. F. Chapter. 

The California delegation will work 
hard to bring the 1942 convention to Los 
Angeles. 
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CENSORSHIP IN ACTION* 


Hans Otto StorM 


It may sound like trying to spoil a 
very happy party when I come here and 
give the following personal opinion 
about a free press: namely, that it does 
not in any overwhelming degree work 
toward public enlightenment and peo- 
ple’s understanding of what in general 
they are up against. Wise men can pub 
licize but so also can rogues and liars, 
and free circulation of any kind of pub- 
lic statement does not at all give the 
ordinary man a special power over the 
rough world or any more equal chance 
with his competitors. It may quite likely 
work the other way. 


In Peru there’s an overt and un- 
ashamed censorship and it’s relatively 
stupid and it deceives relatively few 
people because it destroys exactly that 
credulity which makes devices of this 
kind effective, and news somehow gets 
by on the outside. We're naturally in- 
terested in what is going to happen in 
North America. A quasi-fascism is im- 
minent and civil rights very much in 
danger and we have been wondering, 
most of us, I think, whether a censor 
will be set up who has “Censor” written 
on his office; whether newspapers are 
going to be newspapers any more at all; 
whether we were going to get our books 
in underneath the deadline and whether 
the publishing business will fold. 

To date things have been very quiet 
in this regard. And, going by the only 
sure maxim for a prophet, namely, that 
things probably will not happen unless 
they have actually already happened and 
we just don’t know it, I should guess 
that censorship is not going to come 
the Peruvian way. It’s going to come, I 

* From a paper delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the S, F. Bay District, C.L.A., at 
Stanford University, April 12, 1941. Mr. Storm 


received the Commonwealth Club award in 1937, 


for nig Es Tyrant. His most recent work is 
Three ys’ Reckoning. 


believe, in what they call the American 
Way. 

Of course, billboards do not always 
stop to define their terms, but I think 
that phrase, the American Way, means 
something more or less. Just what? Well, 
it means in the first place, quantity 
production organized by and for the 
seller. Now when the seller has an 
enormous publicity plant and an enor- 
mous literacy to work with, he isn’t going 
to pare down the effectiveness of that 
organization by taking large blocks of 
the information vending business out of 
it and turning them over to the grape- 
vine telegraph. He can use them. He 
will rather smother the undesired in- 
formation in a flood of actively pointed 
material designed to monopolize the 
senses. He’s equipped to do that; he owns 
the type and he owns the kilowatts. 

Other things I understand by the 
American Way—power exercised quiet- 
ly, management by persons of power in 
more or less tacit agreement, a certain 
amount of flexibility in the method, and 
an absence of too many brass hats. I 
would look for something like a ministry 
of propaganda instructing a press al- 
ready pretty well lined up—subsidizing, 
perhaps here and there, with favors to 
dispense, with petty irritations which 
can be visited on non-conformists—all 
this for a while, at least, rather than 
an overt and negative censorship. 

Something like this has been going 
on for a number of months now. One 
instance: You've seen the posters dis 
tributed by the American Association 
of Manufacturers and others—very lurid 
and suggestive things, which say that 
we should all work very hard for the 
manufacturers without — well — asking 
for too much wages, and then the manu- 
facturers are going to save us from some 
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un-named aggressor. They don’t say, of 
course, that some of the products of 
these manufacturers go to the axis 
powers. You wouldn't expect them to. 
But they do not suppress it either. The 
item about the fifty million bullets for 
Japan got on the front page—not of the 
Pacifist Peoples World, but the Chronicle. 
The suppression was entirely quantita- 
tive, simply a matter of area for area, 


and the billboards won. 


The technique is to inundate the field 
of vision with a great bulk of material 
which is slanted to favor the controlling 
group or which is simply neutral and 
uninteresting—and in that way not to 
suppress, exactly, but to dilute. And if 
you go at the thing for results, for the 
average effect produced on over a hun- 
dred million people,—call it, if you want 
to, suppression engineering,—then it’s 
quantity results that count. For this is 
by all odds the smartest way to keep the 
most people from knowing about the 
things you don’t want them to know 
about, or, what is just as good, forgetting 
to think about them if they do know. It 
isn’t the occasional individual who counts 
in this game, it’s quantity. 

All that is talking about newspapers 
and magazines. What's going to happen 
to books is something very interesting 
to wonder about. I've asked the ques- 
tion of people in the book business— 
well, you're from New York, how does 
it look? Is there going to be a censorship? 
When does it begin? So far as concerns 
the mechanics of publishing they reply 
that business goes on as usual; there isn’t 
anything of that sort yet. “I’m almost a 
little disappointed,” one complained. 
“Tm afraid we just simply are not that 
important.” 

So far as concerns a censor with “Cen- 
sor” written on his office, there isn’t any, 
and probably won't be for some months 
or days. I would look for the same kind 
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of push that is applied to the news- 
papers, but I think it will be applied 
with different instruments. Because here 
you have really a very special sort of 
business. 


In the first place books, unlike any- 
thing else, are written by individuals— 
almost, you might say, sometimes by 
private persons. (That’s what's good 
about them.) Well, to push a set of 
rules upon a private person you have to 
find him first. And a person writing a 
book doesn’t advertise. He'd like to per- 
haps, but he can’t; it costs money. The 
book writer, more than any other kind 
of publicist, is free, sometimes naively 
unconscious of the fashion of the mo- 
ment. He reports to Homer, rather than 
the city editor. Individually you can’t 
get at him very well. Quantitatively? 
Yes. You can get at his readers, at least; 
and that’s the object. You can give 
scholarships and prizes to people who 
will write the party line, you can assist 
them with publication, send them on 
tours, and when their books come out 
you can worm through a little recogni- 
tion for them. I think that’s going to be 
done; I've heard of cases here and there 
in which it has been done. 


And of course you can help sell the 


books you want to push, and not sell 
those you don’t want pushed. Because 
books don’t distribute themselves. News- 
papers do. When an item is given to 
the daily press it’s released. The public 
has it. But the heartbreaking thing 
about a book is that once it has been 
laboriously gotten between hard covers, 
it may as well be sunk in the bottom of 
the sea unless a very complicated selling 
campaign is kept up to bring it to the 
public notice. Perfectly true that sales do 
not entirely mean influence. Not of 
themselves. But below a certain minimum 
of sales (and the unpushed book will 
never have that minimum) the book 
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becomes unavailable, becomes so thinly 
distributed that the average interested 
reader will not only see it seldomer, but 
never see it—and then—speaking quan- 
titatively once more—the threshold of 
influence has not been reached. 

There is where the retail bookseller 
comes in. As one publisher told me: The 
most effective censor in all times is the 
retail bookseller—and the retail book- 
seller is usually a reactionary. I'm not 
sure I agree with the last phrase—cer- 
tainly I've known some honorable ex- 
ceptions. But pressure can be brought on 
the small bookseller, and will be. In the 
last resort you can organize a gang of 
hoodlums to break his windows for him, 
as was done in the last war and will no 
doubt be done in this. 

Breaking windows will not, at the 
point of breakage, stop the distribution 
of very many books and the army de- 
mand will not sell very many books. 
But the fear of this kind of reprisal can, 
consciously and unconsciously, travel a 
very long way, and end in the good old 
American argument which runs like 
this: Dear Sir; we have a tremendous 
respect for your work, etc., but we don’t 
think that in times such as these it 
would have sufficient sales appeal with 
the general public to justify, and so on. 

This is of course the final answer as 
far as publication is concerned. And 
the fear of it spreads out not only in 
space, but in time. The book writer un- 
fortunately moves in a field where time 
runs like a glacier. Unless he is very 
much in demand it may be a year from 
the time he presents his book until he 
sees it printed. Add to this a year at the 
work itself, that’s two. And—ideas do 
not grow in a minute; we get them, talk 
them over with our friends, modify, 
reject perhaps— it’s a cocksure book 
which hasn’t in all about three years 
behind it. And so once you discourage 
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leisurely writing it’s likely to stay dis 
couraged for a long, long time. 

You can’t sell a book either, without 
the critic. That thing out there in the 
mind of the general public which is the 
final structure that a writer builds for, is 
for better or worse, partly his work and 
partly that of the critics. And what they 
can do to a book is sometimes astonishing. 

Now critics have employers. I am per- 
fectly sure that critics have had the heat 
turned on them by employers . . . and 
those who have not been let go sort out 
their books with a growing bias . . . At 
least one of the modes of attack is some- 
thing they learned from the radicals .. . 
who looked down their noses at some- 
thing which was not the party line, but 
never, never got political about it. “Of 
course we do not quarrel with the man’s 
opinions,” they would say. “But it’s bad 
art. Loose. Sprawling. Immature. De- 
cadent. Unformed. Sheer bad writing.” 
Do you know the words? Well, the 
“right” have taken them all over, and I 
think they have added a new word. Con- 
fused. If a fellow does not believe as 
they do, he’s confused: not wrong, 
understand; that would label them as 
narrow-minded; but confused. It’s a 
good word. When the shooting is over it 
will probably stand as the philological 
contribution of the 1940's, just as the 
word nomalcy did for the 1920's. It 
does what it says, and that’s poetry. It 
confuses. 

In the everlasting war between the in- 
dividual and the ambient, in his struggle 
to use what he wants, to work and play 
the way he thinks one ought to work 
and play, to love and hate according to 
his preference and not another’s—that 
is, summing up, to use his reason—in 
this struggle which I think will never 
end, the great invention of literacy can 
be, here and there, a weapon for him. 
But it can be a weapon very strong 
against him, too. 
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THE HOOVER LIBRARY AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


Nina ALMOND, Librarian 


The dedication of the new home of 
the Hoover Library on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace will occur on June 20 
of this year as a part of the program cele- 
brating the Commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
Stanford University. 

The new building consists of a tower 
which rises 285 feet above the basement 
floor. The shaft is crowned by a belve- 
dere and surrounded on all sides by low 
wings. The open belfry contains the 
Belgian Carillon which was presented 
to Herbert Hoover by the people of Bel- 
gium in gratitude for his services in 
Belgian relief during the World War. 
The tower is surrounded by a two-story 
lower structure, 122 feet square and 30 
feet high. 

On the main floor is the monumental 
entrance rotunda flanked on either side 
by exhibition rooms. The room to the 
right is planned to commemorate the 
work of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. In these museum rooms and 
the lobby will be placed memorial tab- 
lets to the donors to the building fund, 
inscriptions bearing the names of mem- 
bers of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium and of the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, and other mem- 
orabilia, including a statue of King Al- 
bert and Belgian tapestries from the 
Belgian Pavilion of the New York 
World’s Fair. Opposite the main ent- 
rance is a secondary lobby giving access 
to the Catalogue Room, the Treasure 
Rooms and the Reading Room. The 
Reading Room, at the east end of this 
corridor, and the adjoining Maps and 
Prints Room will accommodate about 
eighty readers. A corridor from the 
Reading Room leads to the office of the 
administrative officials of the library. The 


west wing of the main floor is given over 
to the Ray Lyman Wilbur Collection 
on Social Problems. On this side also 
there is a specially insulated room for 
short-wave radio reception and audition. 

On the second floor are twenty-two 
cubicles for research workers and visit- 
ing scholars. 


The shaft of the tower above the main 
floor is occupied by fourteen tiers of 
standard library stacks, six of which will 
house the present collection. A special 
book lift serves all stacks which are also 
connected by an interior stairway. The 
stacks in the remaining eight tiers of the 
stack space will be installed as the need 
for expansion occurs. 

The ninth and tenth floors above the 
stacks will be given over to the Herbert 
Hoover Archives, accommodation for 
the archivist, and a limited number of 
research cubicles. 


On the eleventh and twelfth floors 
will be the offices of the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Library, and 
rooms to be used by the founder, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover and by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 


The basement floor will provide ac- 
commodation for the newspaper collec- 
tion, with space for reading tables for 
those consulting the newspaper stacks. 
Mechanical equipment is also installed 
in the large basement which contains 
archives and storage rooms, a receiving 
room, and rest rooms for the staff per- 
sonnel. Space is left on the west side for 
the ultimate installation of a photogra- 
phic laboratory and work rooms. 

The book and newspaper stacks are 
served by an air-conditioning system 
which will provide the proper control of 
light and air in these storage spaces. 





NEWSPRINT 


This selection of newspaper clippings has been made by Grace Murray to present a 
brief summary of California library news publicity. 


With opening of the trout fishing season, 
publicity releases from California libraries 
have frequently been aimed at the sportsman. 
Typical is an extract from the illustrated fea- 
ture story in the Sacramento Union of 
April 27. 

“The fisherman who starts the season 
Thursday fortified only by his rod, his hooks 
and all the store equipment the average 
angler purchases, may come home with an 
empty basket and a string of alibis. He'll talk 
of too high water, roiled streams, too much 
competition and eventually—those that got 
away. Had he but known, he might have 
forestalled disappointment by visiting Sacra- 
mento city library. Not that there is a fish 
pond there, but books and magazines provide 
so much practical information that any fisher- 
man can benefit by what he reads...” 

eee * 


Spring is here for the gardeners, too. While 
many libraries participate with book displays 
and book lists at flower shows and county 
festivals, the Santa Barbara Library is nearly 
unique in staging its own flower show, of 
special literary significance. 

“Shakespeare blossoms were still fresh at 
the Santa Barbara Public library Thursday 
following the 25th annual display of flowers 
and plants mentioned by the Elizabethan bard 
in his plays and sonnets, held April 23 as an 
observance of his birthday anniversary. 


“Scores of visitors admired the flowers at- 
tractively displayed in vases on the stacks 
and trays and bowls on the tables—each with 
its accompanying quotations . . . A feature 
this year was the group of old hand-colored 
engravings of Shakespearean flowers from 
the collection of the late Mrs. C. E. Freyer. 
These also were shown according to quota- 
tions—‘daisies pied’ and ‘violets blue’ being 
placed in sequence. From the Boston Museum 
were prints of Elizabethan interiors, gardens 
and people .. . Mrs. E. J. Moody contributed 
her 25th ‘tussie mussie’ or Shakespearean 
nosegay. Flowers, herbs, vegetables were con- 
tributed [for the display].” 

(Santa Barbara News 4/25/41) 


* * & & 


“George G. Young who won the door prize 
at the Women’s Club Flower Show will auc- 
tion the rhododendron plant at the library 
and use the proceeds to buy books on garden- 
ing.” (Porterville Recorder 4/7/41) 

eee 

“Your quiet-mannered librarian may be 
just the person to foil a fifth columnist. 

“At a regional meeting of the California 


Library Association here, Dr. Nathan van 
Patten, Stanford University librarian, told 
how this was possible. ‘Library assistants 
should note any marked increase,’ he said, ‘in 
the use of the following types of material 
maps and charts, code-books, material re- 
lating to explosives, radio-telegraphy, cryptog- 
raphy, water supplies, military posts, naval 
stations, harbors, airports and the like.’ ” 
(Culver City Star-News 4/15/41) 


* * * * 


“The San Diego public library . . . rapidly 
is becoming a workingman’s club. Men in the 
defense industries, looking for up-to-date or 
added information about welding, machine 
shop and so forth, seek help in library books. 
With many newcomers living in trailer camps 
or crowded rooms, the problem of leisure 
time becomes more acute, and many come to 
the library for relaxation and entertainment 
in books. 


“For years the afternoons were busiest at 
the library. Now it is the night staff who are 
kept constantly busy answering questions, 
helping find books or issuing reading mate- 
rial.” (San Diego Tribune Sun 3/18/41) 

Is this a general trend now? For the first 
time in its 20-year history, the Napa County 
Library headquarters are being kept open 
evenings, according to Elizabeth Paterson, 
County Librarian. This action was taken be- 
cause of the numerous requests from Mare 
Island workmen and the increasing popula- 
tion of Napa. The housing problem carries 
along a variety of attendant problems as it 
spreads afield from the rapidly growing mili- 
tary and industrial centers of the state. 

* * # * 


““Miss Helen Lackey will take the place of 
Miss Gladys L. Gill as librarian at the [Kern] 
county library branch in Delano effective 
May 1. Miss Gill has resigned to accent the 
position of camp librarian at Camp San Luis 
Obispo. Succeeding Miss Lackey in the 
branches department will be Miss Maryan 
Reynolds.” 

(Bakersfield Californian 4/17/41) 
eke 

‘Rachel Dent, National City librarian for 
the past three years, has tendered her resig- 
nation to the city council in order to accept 
the position as Post Librarian at Camp Callan, 
Torrey Pines . . . Mrs. Ellen Baeder, assist: 
ant librarian, will take over the duties of 
librarian temporarily.” 

(National City News 3/28/41) 
ee & * 


“James Moon, assistant reference librarian 
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of the Kern County Free Library, was honored 
at a farewell party last night at the Amestoy 
hotel by the library staff association. Mr. Moon 
will leave Sunday night for army duty.” 
(Bakersfield Californian 5/15/41) 


He will be replaced for the year by Dorothy 
Dorland. Alyce Nantz, formerly of Burlingame, 
replaces Miss Dorland in the Bakersfield 
Branch, Kern County Library. 

kk eR 


“Miss Anne Hadden has returned to work at 
the Palo Alto Public Library after a seven 
months leave of absence. She is stepping into 
a new position, that of consulting librarian . . . 
Relieved of some of the detail of management, 
Miss Hadden plans to work along constructive 
lines for which heretofore there has been no 
time nor opportunity.” 

(Palo Alto Times 5/2/41) 

Mrs. Grace Helliwell is still in charge pend- 
ing the appointment of a city librarian. 

a 


“Many applicants are being interviewed for 
the post of [Santa Cruz] city librarian, 
George Cardiff, board president, said today. 
The post is expected to be vacated at the 
end of this fiscal year when Minerva Water- 
man, librarian more than half a century, is 
resigning voluntarily.” 

(Santa Cruz News 4/29/41) 


* & & * 


Among “numerous matters disposed of yes- 
terday by the Board of Supervisors . . . Mrs. 
Lila G. Adams was appointed [Glenn] county 
librarian . . .” (Willows Journal 4/22/41) 
Mrs. Adams is resigning as librarian of the 
Trinity County Library to take the position 
in Willows on July 1. 

“The future librarian of the Oroville Public 
Library is an OPL [Oakland Public Library] 
staff member—Margaret Craig, who finishes 
her library school work in May, will take up 
her duties in Oroville May 12. (Oakland 
Staff Association Bulletin 4/41) Two of her 
classmates who also began their professional 
careers just after May finals are Emily Lum- 
bard and Aletha Almeida, appointed to the 
circulation and reference sections of the 
Sacramento Public Library. Mrs. Olive Dag- 
neau McNeill has resigned from the latter 
library to be at home. Mrs. Elizabeth Davison 
Draeger, former city librarian at Oroville, re- 
signed April 15 to make her home in Placer- 
ville. 

kk * 

“Miss Caroline Waters, librarian, an- 
nounced that the San Bernardino county 
library is now occupying its new quarters. 
The library was moved . . . from the court 
house to the new library and election depart- 
ment building at 364 Mountain View ave- 
nue, San Bernardino.” 


(Ontario Report 3/3/41) 


‘“Microphotography and_ photo- electric 
printing for making library card catalogs 
were investigated by John Paul Stone, San 
Diego State college library head, on a 10,000- 
mile national survey from which he returned 
recently. 


“With even Harvard's library of 4,000,000 
volumes unable to fill requests for many re- 
search books, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, prompted by the interest of many 
national societies, sent Stone as one of three 
men, on the $12,000 trip. 

“Stone's plan [is] for a nationally coordi- 
nated system of union catalogs, showing the 
location in libraries of most of the books 
within a given area.” 


(San Diego Tribune Sun 4/11/41) 


* *& & * 


Front page publicity in the local newspaper 
was given to the Lodi Public Library for nine 
consecutive days at the time of the library's 
fortieth anniversary celebration. Souvenir 
folders distributed to visitors, posters and 
book displays in store windows (books on the 
subject of the merchandise sold by the shops), 
special book, art and local history exhibits in 
the library, all attracted public interest. 

“Forty years ago Lodi was not a city, it 
had no mayor—and it had no public library. 
Now all three deficiencies have been cor- 
rected, the three have joined hands and the 
mayor has issued a proclamation calling upon 
the City of Lodi to celebrate the fact that it 
has had a public library for forty years. 

The library will be the center of interest 
during Library Week, holding open house for 
the six days. Anyone who wishes will be 
shown through the building and have the 
various services explained. The mysteries of 
what the librarians do behind the scenes or 
how they know the answers will all be cleared 
up, and new possibilities for use of books 
will be found. 

“Most of the displays for the week turned 
to the past . . . ‘Some of the Best Sellers of 
Yesteryear, . . . ‘From the Shelves of Thirty 
Years Ago’... ‘Forty Years of Children’s 


Books’.” : 
(Lodi News-Sentinel 3/15/41) 
ee & & 


“Resignation of Dr. Max Farrand, director 
of Huntington Library and Art Gallery the 
past 14 years, was accepted with regret .. . 
the resignation to take effect July 1. The 
trustees invited Dr. Farrand to continue his 
connection with the Library as a research 
associate especially for the purpose of editing 
the Benjamin Franklin autobiography, a work 
upon which he has been engaged for a num- 
ber of years. This autobiography, in its origi- 
nal form, is one of the treasures of the 
Huntington Library collection.” 


(Pasadena Star-News 3/6/41) 





FOR LOAN AND FOR SALE 


A. L. A. Booklist Books 1940, issued 
experimentally in a large edition and at 
an arbitrarily low price which places it 
well within the reach of every library, 
large or small, has just been published 
by the American Library Association. 
Single copies of the 60-page book are 
40 cents; 10 copies cost $3.75; 25 copies, 
$7.75; 50 copies, $13; 100 copies, $22. 

This is the twenty-third annual list 
of the more important and most useful 
books of the year, the current selection 
describing 285 titles chosen by vote of 
many librarians. The compilation was 
made by the Staff Book Reviewing Com- 
mittee of the Queens Borough Public 
Library. It includes 207 titles of adult 
fiction and non-fiction; 40 children’s 


books selected by children’s librarians as 
the “most useful for first purchase”; and 
38 important technical and business pub- 
lications for the small library, chosen by 


Charles M. Mohrhardt, Chief of the 
Technology Department, Detroit Public 
Library. 

Booklist Books is used by libraries as 
a checklist for selecting adult and chil- 
dren’s books for both main and branch 
libraries, as an aid at the circulation and 
readers’ advisers’ desks, as a browsing list 
for the reader himself, and as a help in 
cataloging and order work. Orders for 
copies should be sent direct to the Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago. 


A. L. A. Section for Work With 
Children. The Professional Training 
Committee of the Section has printed a 
leaflet designed to present the field of 
library work with children to young 
women planning to enter the library pro- 
fession. The Committee has also pre- 
pared a list of accredited library schools 
offering courses in library work with 
children. Both the leaflet and the list 
may be obtained from Sherrill McMillan 


(Washington Irving Branch, Los An- 
geles Public Library), district chairman 
for the West Coast, and from Leone 
Garvey (Berkeley Public Library), and 
Mary Oxley (Pasadena Public Library), 


state chairmen. 


The California State Library will lend 
to any California library for exhibit pur- 
poses a collection of books suitable for 
a child's home library. These 132 vol- 
umes formed the major part of the very 
attractive collection on display at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
They will be sent postpaid on request, 
and must be returned to the State Li- 
brary with postage prepaid by the library 
to whom they have been lent. 

The list of titles was compiled by the 
Educational Exhibit Department of the 
Exposition in cooperation with Alice 
Stokes, Children’s Librarian of the Sac- 
ramento City Library, the State Library, 
and the State Division of Elementary 
Education. It is intended to serve as a 
suggestive guide for the selection and 
purchase of a home library, which is 
highly desirable for, and greatly satisfy- 
ing to a child who has learned to use and 
appreciate school and public libraries. 

Low-priced editions with attractive 
illustrations (generally one or two dol- 
lars per volume) have been favored for 
recommendation in this collection of 
books for children’s pleasure reading. 

Defense Bibliography Series (1941), 
prepared by the Municipal Reference 
Library of Los Angeles, is available at 
30 cents for a set of five. Individual 
numbers may be purchased as follows: 
No. 1, Air raid shelters (8p.) 10 cents; 
No. 2, Defense planning for local gov- 
ernments (3p.) 5 cents; No. 3, Public 
protection in defense plans (4p.) 5 cents; 
No. 4, Health in a national defense 
program (20p.) 15 cents; No. 5, Pro 
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tection of electric and water utilities 
during wartime (4p.) 5 cents. For copies 
apply Municipal Reference Library, 300 
City Hall, Los Angeles. 

The Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion and National Defense, which has 
recently been organized in the U. S. 
Office of Education as a clearing house 
for ideas and materials on education and 
national defense, announces its first cat- 
alog. It lists 103 items which have been 
organized into 24 loan packets. Publica- 
tions, posters, outlines, study units, pic- 
torial booklets, reprints of magazine 
articles all touching on some defense plan 
or problem are listed in the catalog. They 
come from institutions as widely sepa- 
rated as Seattle, Wash., and Columbia, 
S. C. By discovering and using new 
ideas, democracy uses its resources of 
ingenuity. Loan packets listed are made 
up of materials contributed by schools 
and colleges, organizations and other 
interested individuals and groups. 

Each loan packet contains a number of 
different materials related to a particular 
topic. Some packets contain materials en- 
tirely within one field, such as elemen- 
tary or secondary. Others contain mate- 
rials of more general interest and value 
in two or more fields (elementary, sec- 
ondary, adult, and higher education). 

Materials may be borrowed for a pe- 
riod of two weeks from the time they 
are received. Franked envelopes or 
franked labels are provided for the re- 
turn of the materials without payment 
of postage. When materials are returned, 
others may be requested. 

A copy of the catalog listing these 
materials may be secured by writing to 
Information Exchange on Education and 


National Defense, U. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Los Angeles Public Library. An in- 
teresting series of film forums was held 
in May in the Library lecture room. 
They were made possible by a grant and 
are sent by American Film Center, Inc. 
Other librarians interested in using these 
films for their own libraries may wish to 
confer with Mary Boyd of the Adult 
Education Department, Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

Special Libraries Association. South- 
ern California Chapter announces the 
publication of the third edition of the 
Union List of Periodicals in Libraries of 
Southern California. The April meeting 
of the Association, held in the Los An- 
geles County Medical Association Li- 
brary and arranged by Josephine B. 
Hollingsworth, honored the members of 
the various union list committees from 
the beginning of this publication, which 
made its first appearance in 1925, the 
second edition in 1931, and the third in 
1941. Mrs. Frances S. Davis, chairman 
of the Union List Committee, 1936-41, 
presented this latest addition to the 
Southern California union list family, a 
husky volume weighing four pounds. 
The periodical resources of 61 libraries 
are represented, making a total of 13,883 
entries. Copies may be secured at $6.00 
(plus retail sales tax) from Evelyn Hus- 
ton, Publications Chairman, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Staff Handbook. The Ethics Commit- 
tee of the Oakland Public Library Staff 
Association has issued The Staff Hand- 
book for its staff members. As distribu- 
tion of this is limited, copies for circula- 
tion have been placed with the State 
Library and may be borrowed by any- 
one interested. 
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